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overshadowed the part performed by Ney in that sporadic
resistance.
Beating up the valley of the Marne, he encountered the
Prussian rear at Brienne on January 29th. With Napoleon
checked for the time being and falling back upon Troyes
the invaders split forces, hoping to execute a simultaneous
march on Paris. Then came the first of the lightning
strokes by the French, presaged at the end of February
when they advanced on Laon.
It is well that information had been faulty, for the
Allied total in that district was little short of 100,000.
Ney was back in his old post as vanguard leader, his
force, under the present system, comprising two divisions
and an extra brigade; but its actual strength was not more
than 5,000.
His foremost position meant that Ney took a prominent
part in the fighting that opened at Garonne on March 5th.
For two days the enemy rear held out stubbornly, but
in the end Garonne was cleared and Ney swept on to
force a way through the marshy levels of Ardon.
Beyond Etouvelles was a crossing that led to the hamlet
of Chivy, both places being occupied by the Russians.
The weather turned colder on the 8th, and it was in a
frosty fog-bound atmosphere that the vanguard, led by
Ney in person, broke bivouacs at midnight, forming and
marching silently to attack. The darkness was further
clouded by a sudden snowstorm, through "which the
first bayonet shock broke on the Russian sentries. A rout,
spreading from them to the main body, opened Chivy to
the French, who dashed on and finally rallied beyond the
village. Snow and fog continued, much to the benefit of
the attackers, since occasional glimpses, caught through
the half-light, still kept the enemy doubtful as to the
numbers opposing them.
From that point the victorious vanguard swept on to
Semilly, the last centre of resistance in the advance on
Laon, which was garrisoned by Prussians under Bliicher.
That old general was frankly puzzled, his military wisdom
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